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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
REVIEWS 

NECTAR AND SYRUP 

Collected Poems, by Walter de la Mare (2 vols.) Henry 

Holt & Co. 

A fit of admiration for de la Mare's works has upset the 
U. S. A. and her newspapers. But every newspaper article 
I have read is a weak jumble, done in a strange attitude of 
self-defense. One of the last champions of rhyme is passing 
— if this chance is lost, rhyme is to be an entirely lost proposi- 
tion: this is what they seem to say. 

This chance is not completely lost. Walter de la Mare 
is a good rhymer, one of the very best of today. Indeed, he 
is probably the sweetest rhymer of today. His Peacock Pie 
poems and his Poems for Childhood are clever and darling. 
They are not the drooling child-poems one often meets with. 
They are good old-fashioned child-poems and a little more: 
there is a naively mystical note in most of them, and bright 
new humor. 

And so Listeners, Motley and the previous book, Poems 

1906, contain poems that have a hauntingly sweet music, 

and others the mysticism of which is real, sweet and naive; 

also landscapes delicately drawn, like this one: 

Snow at break of day, 
On fields forlorn and bare. 
For shadow it hath rose, 
Azure and amethyst; 
And every air that blows 
Dies out in beauteous mist. 
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But too many other poems strike us as Maxfield Parrish's 
pictures do; they are at first sight lovely; but then, to more 
scrupulous eyes, this loveliness becomes falsity. They are 
embellishments rather than works of beauty. The naivete 
of them is studied, and they are childish where they should 
be simple. The truthfulness of the image is sacrificed for 
the sake of vividness, with the effect that a short-lived vivid- 
ness is attained which dies under scrupulous eyes. Thus the 
famous moonlight poem, where everything is silver even to 
the paws of the sleeping dog and the snout of the running 
rat, is essentially a falsified picture. Stripped of truthful- 
ness, all that remains of it is a sometimes pleasing jingle. 

As for his much discussed use of hackneyed words, symbols, 
colors, music — inasmuch as this is the age-old vice of poets 
and scribblers, there is nothing to say in de la Mare's defense. 
And inasmuch as our times have witnessed a quite wonderful 
movement towards complete newness in poetry, Mr. de la 
Mare, for this serious fault of his, may be called unoriginal. 
It is extenuating that the quaint delightful music of some 
of his poems gains in quaintness by the use of words which, 
if hackneyed, have a certain traditional flavor. But the 
worst of it is that this use of hackneyed language and forms 
springs from a lack of faith in today; and moreover it is 
made possible by the fact that nothing very actual concerns 
Mr. de la Mare, for were he concerned in things that require 
to be expressed in a modern language he would use it. Here 
we find fairies and witches of the old type, we find knights 
and damsels instead of guys and janes. Why not give us 
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today's witches? There are some. And why not give us, 
if not guys and janes, today's knights and damsels? There 
are some. 

However, the critic should not say, "Why not?" He is 
concerned in the work of art as it is and not as it should be. 
Well, let us admit then that we have seen these witches, 
these damsels, these knights before, in a hundred books of 
the past. De la Mare is a repeater. Not a bad one, but 
for that reason he is just so much less a poet. He is a poet 
of abstract sentiment chiefly. And in this abstraction we 
detect a lack of roots, a lack of force. Even most of his 
landscapes are, as we have said, embellishments of old 
models; and the only human beings in these books are some 
characters from Shakespeare. 

Like many poets, Walter de la Mare belongs in the class 
of sentimental rejecters of reality and today. His mysticism, 
what there is of it, is therefore a weak thing, a negation 
rather than an exuberance. His music has the melodious 
sweetness of a luxury, rather than of everyday song. 

Among his best child poems we find this: 

Ann ! Ann ! 
Come quick as you can ! 
There's a fish that talks 
In the frying pan. 



He put up his mouth 
And moaned "Alas!" 
Oh, most mournful — 
"Alas, alack!" 

Then turned to his sizzling, 
And sank him back. 
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We must say it again, some of these child poems are as 
delightful as Mother Goose's. E. Camevali 

ONE POET 

Advice, by Maxwell Bodenheim, Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Forerunner : His Parables and Poems, by Kahlil Gibrari, 

Alfred A. Knopf. 
Neighbors, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. Macmillan Co. 
The Birds and Other Poems, by J. C. Squire. George H. 

Doran Co. 
Songs While Wandering, by A. Newberry Choyce. John 

Lane Co. 

There are three Englishmen, one Syrian and one American 
in this list; and patriots may stand up and cheer, since the 
single American has written the only book among them that 
is worth any serious consideration. I shall postpone my 
comment upon it to the end. 

Mr. Choyce sings some old songs while wandering. His 
chief distinction seems to be that he was wounded in action, 
and has just completed a lecture tour through our West, 
South and Middle-west. The publishers themselves think 
so, for they let these important matters take first place in 
their wrapper description and add a few perfunctory words 
about charm, lyric qualities, etc. To these casualties were 
added a small gift for rhyming, and a grateful heart. So 
we have variations on the theme of God's own country, rocky 
mountains, peaceful valleys, descriptions of soulful meetings 
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